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And fro this world, almighty god I preye
Delivere hit sone; I can no-more seye.

At the same time he is a person of some
energy and force. When Troilus rushes about
his chamber beating his head against the wall,

And of his deeth roreth in compleyninge,

Pandarus shows some impatience of such
weakness and bids him pull himself together
and

. . . manly set the world on sixe and sevene;
And if thou deye a martir, go to hevene.

Excellently sound advice.

Nowhere is attention ostentatiously called
to him; we are never allowed to feel that
he is being dragged in by way of comic
relief; but his mere presence at once removes
Troilus and Criseyde from the category of
conventional love-romances, and the very
fact that we are left to discover his signifi-
cance for ourselves, without comment or ex-
planation shows Chaucer's confidence in his
craftmanship.

But skilfully as Pandarus is drawn, the
character of Cressida shows even greater
subtlety of treatment. To the medieval
mind faithlessness in love was the one mis